THE EARLY PERIOD OF THE SINAI MONASTERY 
IN THE LIGHT OF ITS INSCRIPTIONS 
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I 


ROM seventy to two hundred inscriptions 

(depending on whether inscribed objects 
are included) have been preserved within 
the walls or in the immediate neighborhood 
of St. Catherine’s Monastery. Of this im- 
pressive number, a mere fourteen or sixteen 
Greek inscriptions (again, depending on the 
inclusion of movable objects) may be assigned 
to the earliest and most intriguing period in 
the monastery’s history, that is, roughly, the 
years between 500 and 700. 

The ratio of seventy and two hundred to 
fourteen and sixteen may seem unfavorable 
if, for the sake of comparison, we turn to 
Sinai’s architecture, since quite a sizeable 
proportion of the monastery’s buildings dates 
back to the sixth century. However, the 
historian of early Sinai receives little help 
from this abundance: even if most of the 
walls—of the enclosure, the basilica, the 
present day mosque, and the substructures— 
date from the earliest period, these remains 
tell a general, rather than a precise, story. 
Apart from inscriptions, their most explicit 
message is contained in the mason’s marks, 
which appear as Greek letters (possibly 
representing numbers) on the blocks of 
granite. 

The weight of the epigraphical evidence 
further increases when, again for the sake of 
comparison, we consider Sinai’s rich manu- 
script collections, including documents, and 
those narrative sources which deal with the 
early history of the monastery. Here we can 
assign nothing to the first centuries of the 
monastery’s existence, except for manuscript 
fragments and some scanty pieces of nar- 
rative. From roughly the year four hundred 
to the middle of the seventh century, im- 
perial and papal letters and the Acts of the 
Councils do yield the names of some Sinaitic 
monks, ecclesiastics, and pilgrims to the 
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Holy Mountain.t However, when we look for 
narrative information from sources reliably 
written in that same period, we come up 
with no more than three passages. Two of 
them occur in travelogues, by Aetheria who 
visited Sinai about A.D. 400 and by Antoninus 
of Piacenza who was there at the end of the 
sixth century; the third is in Procopius’ 
treatise On the Buildings, dating from about 
the year 560.2 The earliest writer describing 


1 Details in R. Devreesse, ‘‘Le christianisme 
dans la péninsule sinaitique, des origines a 
Varrivée des musulmans,” Revue biblique, 49 
(1940), pp. 205-223. 

2 De Aedificiis, V, 8. About the year 560 is 
the traditional date ascribed to the appearance 
of this work. Recently, a date around 555 has 
been suggested: Cf. E. Stein, Histoive du Bas- 
Empire, II (1949), p. 837; B. Rubin, Pauly’s 
Realencyclopddie..., 23, 1 (1957), col. 355. I 
retain the traditional date, since it rests on a 
positive indication, while all of Stein’s proofs 
are based on avgumenta ex silentio. 

Among other sixth-century authors, Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, who wrote his Christian Topo- 
graphy about 550, claimed to have visited the 
Sinai peninsula ‘‘on foot’’ and to have seen the 
famous Sinaitic inscriptions there (217 A = p. 
154, 6th ed. by Winstedt). This may or may not 
have been true; we do know, however, that in one 
passage of his work Cosmas located “‘his’’ Mount 
Sinai six miles from Pharan (200 B = p. 140, 
14-15, ed. cit.), while Justinian’s monastery (not 
mentioned in the preserved text of Cosmas at all) 
is about thirty-five miles from that oasis. In spite 
of this, it is doubtful that Cosmas actually con- 
sidered the imposing Mount Serbal near Pharan 
as the mountain on which God spoke to Moses. 
For the argument that Cosmas did not identify 
Mount Sinai with Mount Serbal, cf. S. Schiwietz, 
’Die altchristliche Tradition iiber den Berg Sinai 
und Kosmas Indikopleustes,” Dery Katholik, 4th 
Ser., 38 (1908), pp. 9-30. 

In her travelogue Aetheria clearly referred 
to “our” Mount Sinai. I mentioned her, therefore, 
and omitted Cosmas from my short catalogue of 
narratives. On Cosmas and Sinai, cf. also L. 
Prévostand others, Le Sinai, hier... .aujourd’ hui... 
(1937), Pp. 159-163, and M. Anastos, Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, 3 (1946), p.'77, note 6; the theory 
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the foundation of the monastery in some 
detail is the Patriarch of Alexandria, Euty- 
chius, who lived in the second half of the 
tenth century. Unfortunately, by his time 
the legendary elements of the story had 
pushed the historical ones into the back- 
ground. 

Most of our other historical and docu- 
mentary data purporting to refer to the 
earliest period, such as the narratives of 
Ammonius? and of Nilus ‘‘of Sinai,’ or the 
charters bearing the name and handprint of 
Justinian and Mohammed respectively, are 
the results of pious or erudite frauds per- 
petrated between the late sixth century and 
early modern times. While piety remained 
equally intense in all of them, they varied 
in sophistication. Thus the charters of both 
Justinian and Mohammed (the latter’s effec- 
tive for centuries in persuading Moslem 
rulers to grant immunities to the monks) 
have been roundly rejected by modern 
research. However, Ammonius’ and Nilus’ 
““eyewitness’’ stories so beguiled scholars from 
Tillemont’s time* to the twentieth century, 
that until quite recently® these two accounts 
served as a basis for depicting the tribula- 
tions which Sinai’s monks had supposedly 
undergone in 373 or about 400. 

With the architectural remains and art 
objects speaking in muted tones, with 
earliest documents absent or untrustworthy 
—authentic ones begin only in the High 


that Cosmas became a monk on the Sinai pen- 
insula (in Raithou, modern Abu-Zenima rather 
than Tor) and wrote his main work there has been 
exploded by Anastos, zbidem, pp. 75-77. 

3 Ed. by F.Combefis, Jillustvium Christi 
martyrum lecti triumphit (1660), pp. 88-132, 
inaccessible to me. I used the text of Sznaiticus 
Graecus 267, fols. 351'-358Y, instead. A Syriac 
version has been edited and translated in A. S. 
Lewis, The Forty Martyrs of the Sinai Desert... 
[= Horae Semiticae, 1X] (1912); translation on 
pp. I-14. 

4L.-S. Le Nain de Tillemont, Mémoires 
pour serviy a@ Vhistoire ecclésiastique des six 
premiers siécles..., VII (2nd ed., 1706), p. 574: 
“Ammone écrit...d’un style si saint, si édi- 
flant...qu’il mérite toute sorte de. . .croyance.”’ 
For a typical recent defense of Ammonius’ auth- 
enticity, cf.,e.g., S. Schiwietz, ‘“‘Diealtchristliche 
Tradition...’’ (as in note 2, supra), pp. 16-22. 

5 R. Devreesse, ‘“‘Le christianisme...’’ (as in 
note I, supra), pp. 218-222, elegantly disposes 
of Ammonius and Pseudo-Nilus. 


Middle Ages—and with the bulk of datable 
manuscripts not earlier than the ninth 
century, the student of Sinai’s history must 
treat the monastery’s earliest inscriptions 
with special care. 


II 


The first person to have used Sinai’s 
epigraphy for historical purposes seems to 
have been Daniel, the Metropolitan of 
Ephesus, who visited the Holy Places, 
including Sinai, in the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century. ‘“The aforementioned mon- 
astery together with its fortress,” says 
Daniel ‘‘{was> also built by the Emperor 
Justinian himself, as one may learn from 
inscriptions found there.’’¢ The situation has 
not changed much since Daniel’s days: 
the two inscriptions on the beams of the 
basilica’s roof are our most precise evidence 
for the limiting dates of the monastery’s 
construction: as one of them [no. 4] speaks 
of ‘‘the late’’ Theodora, while the other [no. 
5] refers to Justinian as living, the basilica 
must have been erected between the years 
548 and 565. 

All modern attempts to narrow this 
margin rest, entirely or in part, on epigra- 
phical evidence. Scholars invoke the words 
“Indiction fourteen’ which appear on the 
mosaic in the basilica’s apse [no. 7], the 
dates ‘‘527’’ and the expression ‘‘thirtieth 
year” occurring in the inscriptions over the 
present entrance [no. 17], or the mention of 
the name Nonna on another beam of the 
basilica’s roof [no. 3] and in an epitaph from 
Beersheba. That all of these efforts have 
failed has not been the fault of epigraphy, 
but because too much has been attempted 
with too few data. 

Even if proper names and titles do not 
solve our chronological difficulty, they are 
welcome for their own sake; unfortunately, 
most of them cannot be related to the 
skimpy knowledge we already possess. The 
mosaic inscription [no. 7] yields the names 
of Longinus the Abbot, John the Deacon, 
and Theodore the deutereudn or deuterarios, 


§ Daniel, Aijynots... Kal tepiodos Tdév d&yiov 
TOoTTov, ed. by G. Destunis, Pravoslavnyj 
Palestinsky sborntk, 3,2 (1884), pp. I-23, cf. esp. 
Pp. 5, 18-20. Cf. ibidem, pp. 11, 14-15, and 19, 
21-24, for ypéupota meaning ‘‘inscriptions.”’ 
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“‘the second in command.” All were alive at 
the time of the mosaic’s execution, but we 
know nothing more about them. An inscrip- 
tion on the basilica’s beam [no. 3] mentions 
Deacon (?) Stephen the Ailesian (from Aila, 
a city in the Gulf of ‘Aqaba), the architect of 
the church, his daughter Nonna, and his 
son George. We know nothing else about 
Stephen or George; as for Nonna, she has 
been repeatedly identified with that ‘“‘<daugh- 
ter) of Stephanos, Nonna the Ailesian,”’ 
who died in a “‘tenth indiction” (547 or 562 ?) 
and whose tombstone has been found in 
Beersheba in today’s Israel,’ a place suffi- 
ciently close to Aila to make the identifi- 
cation plausible. 

One is tempted to make other connections 
as well. The Alexandria-Michigan-Princeton 
Expedition to Mount Sinai, which I joined in 
1960, was the first to reveal an inscription on 
the second arch over the steep path leading 
toward the summit of Sinai. I read it: ‘‘For the 
salvation of Abba Iohannes the Abbotand...”’ 
[no. 11]. Assuming the reading to be correct, 
could not the Abbot Iohannes, who had this 
arch erected, be John of the Ladder himself, 
the most famous abbot in Sinai’s history? 
Positive proof is simply not there, but the 
date of the inscription (sixth or seventh 
century) does not exclude the possibility. 
Whoever Abbot John may have been, the 
inscription shows that the arches, and there- 


7A. Alt, Die griechischen Inschriften der 
Paldstina Tertia westlich dey ‘Avaba [= Wissen- 
schaftliche Veréffentlichungen des deutsch-tirki- 
schen Denkmalschutzkommandos, 2] (1921), no. 
360 = p. 23. Read objectively, the Beersheba 
inscription mentions a Nonna as a deceased 
daughter of one Stephanos. If Grégoire (Bulletin 
de correspondance hellénique, 31 [1907], p. 333), 
Clermont-Ganneau (Recueil d’archéologie ovien- 
tale, VIII [1924], pp. 76-78), and BeneSevié 
(Byzantion, 1 [1924], p. 152) saw this Nonna 
as Stephanos’ wife (or even mother), it was 
because they thought that the Nonna of the 
beam inscription [no. 3] was Stephanos’ wife 
(or mother), alive at the time of the monastery’s 
construction. Things become simpler, and the 
identity of the two Nonnas, that of Beersheba 
and that of Sinai, remains possible, though not 
proven, if we admit that the text of the Sinai 
inscription was garbled at the time it was 
being carved on the beam and that Nonna, 
the deceased daughter of Stephanos, was to 
appear on it next to the name of her deceased 
brother George. See the reconstructed text of 
no. 3 in the list of inscriptions infra. 
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fore the steps leading to the summit, 
belong to the earliest structures of Mount 
Sinai. 

New information on early buildings in 
the monastery or in its surroundings was 
provided by other material first recorded by 
our expedition. A reference, on a fragment of 
a lintel, to the ‘‘“Martyrium of Saint Stephen’’ 
[no. 9] showed that the present Chapel of 
St. Stephen, dating from the eighteenth 
century, had been preceded by a much earlier 
structure. The inscription of Gerontios, 
“priest of St. Theodore’ [no. 8], suggests 
that a church or chapel under that vocable 
must have existed nearby in the sixth or 
seventh century. | 

However, early inscriptions yield more 
than chronological, prosopographical, and 
topographical crumbs for the hungry anti- 
quarian. Along with the scanty literary 
sources, they help to retrace the everyday 
cultural horizon of sixth- and seventh-century 
Sinai and to assess the intellectual and 
linguistic equipment of its monks. The 
preserved early inscriptions are mostly 
Greek—although some of them must have 
been made by non-Greeks [nos. 12, 15]— 
with a sprinkling of Armenian and Syriac 
and even one Nabatean text.’ In addition to 
Sinai itself, their world is almost entirely 
that of Egypt, Syria, and Palestine. In the 
Greek inscriptions, a great deal of evidence 
points to that conclusion; proper names 
(Aila [no. 3], Kanathos [no. 10], Kyrikos 
[no. 15]); formulae, even the most banal 
ones (“In the Name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost” and ‘‘this entire work 
was executed,” at the beginning of the 
mosaic inscription [no. 7]; ‘“‘This is <the> 
victorious <sign>’’ and ‘‘One <is the) God 
<that> helps”’ [no. 10]; ‘“Martyrium” [no. 9]; 
‘Those who had offered the fruits” [no. 7]); 
Biblical quotations (Pss. 117 [118]:20 [nos. 
r and 2], and 112 [113]:7 [no. 8]); the 
isopsephic play ‘‘g9’’ for ‘‘Amen’’ [no. ro]; 
characteristic spelling errors (uvnoTn9n, ToUV 
Tékvouv) [no. 13]; and the sequence Al 
instead of IA (41, as it were, for 14) in the 
number of the indiction on the mosaic [no. 


8 In 1960, this stone inscription was kept in 
the Museum Room of the Old Library. The 
late Professor Carl H. Kraeling identified it for 
me, from a photograph, as Nabatean. 
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7|, a feature which unnecessarily disturbed 
two modern scholars.® | 

In terms of geography and cultural 
horizon, then, the early inscriptions reflect 
the same world which we know from seventh- 
century popular literature dealing with Sinai, 
such as the stories attributed to Anastasius 
the Sinaitel® or those inserted by John 
Moschus into his Pratum Shuirituale: the 
world of Egypt, Syria, and Palestine—with 
Armenia and Georgia sending most of the 
occasional ‘“‘exotic’’ monks and _ pilgrims. 
This being so, we might reasonably look for 
the sources of early Sinaitic art and archi- 
tecture in these three regions, keeping in 
mind, of course, that individual movable 
objects could have reached the young 
monastery from the capital, or, for that 
matter, from any area in the Empire. 

When it comes to the monks’ intellectual 
equipment, the early inscriptions show very 
little sophistication and are closer to stories 
by Anastasius and Moschus than even to 
Abbot John’s Ladder of Divine Ascent. 
Texts, both literary and epigraphical, give 
the impression that, by the middle of the 
seventh century, Sinai was becoming the 
backwater which it was to remain until the 
eleventh century. Among the admittedly few 
inscriptions of any length, only two are free 
of spelling errors. These are the mosaic 
inscription [no. 7] and the slab protecting 
the relics of Sinai’s Holy Fathers [no. 6], 
who rest in the basilica’s South Chapel, a 
place often reserved for relics in the early 
churches of Syria. The mosaic inscription 
was executed by imported artisans; hence 
it reflects their level of literacy, or perhaps 
that of their foreman. As for the slab, it is 


9A, Guillou, ““Le monastére de la Théotokos 
au Sinai...,’”’ Ecole francaise de Rome, Mélanges 
d’archéologie et d’histotve, 67 (1955), pp. 217-258; 
P. Lemerle, “Bulletin archéologique IV, 1952- 
1954, Revue des études byzantines, 13 (1955), 
P. 233. 

10F. Nau, “‘Le texte grec des récits du 
moine Anastase sur les saints péres du Sinai,”’ 
Oriens Christianus, 2 (1902), pp. 58-89; cf. the 
French translation, idem, ‘‘Les récits inédits du 
moine Anastase...,’’ Revue de l’Institut catho- 
lique de Paris (1902, nos. I and 2), Pp. I-70; 
cf. also some of these texts, attributed to a 
“Sinxron,” in the Russian translation by 
Porfirij Uspenskij, Pervoe puteSestvie v Sinajskij 
monastyr’ v 1845 godu (1856), pp. 107—120. 


of marble, that is to say, it was imported, 
and may have been inscribed before it 
reached Sinai. The text, hitherto misunder- 
stood, commemorates the ‘‘four times ten’’ 
fathers (of Sinai) who had “‘imitated the 
baptism by blood of an equal number of 
Martyrs.’’ The marble plaque, dating from 
the late sixth century, seems, thus, to be an 
epigraphic pendant to literary fabrications 
undertaken roughly at the same time in 
order to provide the newly founded mona- 
stery—or at least its site—with martyrs of 
its own. I have especially in mind the story 
by Ammonius, in which the figure of thirty- 
nine monks slaughtered by the Saracens— 
purportedly in the late fourth century—was 
rounded out by having an otherwise slightly 
wounded monk, Sabas, die as well “‘so that 
with me the number forty of Thy servants 
may be fulfilled.”"" The story purports to be 
an eyewitness account of late fourth-century 
events; in fact, it is later and must have been 
composed—perhaps by some learned Sinaitic 
monk—toward the end of the sixth century.” 
At first thought, the martyrs, ‘‘equal in 
number’ to those of Sinai, appear to be 
the forty martyrs of Sebasteia. A slight 
difficulty arises at this point, however, since 
the Sebasteans did not undergo baptism by 
blood, but froze to death in a lake. Perhaps 
one should see in the models which the 
forty Sinaitic martyrs imitated the forty 
monks who (so Ammonius would have us 
believe) were murdered in nearby Raithou 
by the Blemmyes on the very day on which 
their Sinaitic counterparts were submitting 
to their ordeal.18 


III 


In epigraphy, fabrication or misleading 
information is rare, but not altogether im- 
possible. We should not put much trust in 
the two inscriptions, one Arabic, one Greek 
[no. 17], immured above the present entrance 
and displaying the date 527. Since any 


Cf. note 3, supra: Sinaiticus Graecus 267, 
fol. 3527; A. S. Lewis, The Forty Martyrs..., 


Pp. 3. 
122So, plausibly, R. Devreesse, ‘‘Le chris- 
tianisme...”’ (as in note 1, supra), p. 219. 

18 Sinaiticus Graecus 267, fol. 358%; cf. A. S. 
Lewis, The Forty Martyrs..., pp. 13-14 (the 
number of Martyrs on Sinai and in Raithou 
was miraculously the same). 
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visitor can easily notice them, they have 
been published and commented upon more 
often than any other inscription at Sinai, 
except for the one on the mosaic. The Greek 
version is also the only one among the 
monastery’s inscriptions to have been hon- 
ored by a quasi-facsimile reproduction in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. But this 
jewel has a flaw, for it dates from the late 
eighteenth century and in all probability was 
executed under the rule of Archbishop Cyril 
the Cretan (1759-1798),!4 an educated prelate 


14 For the Greek version’s facsimile in C/G, 
cf. vol. IV (1877), no. 8634 and pl. x11. The 
assignment of this inscription to the time of 
Cyril the Cretan rests on three major and three 
minor considerations. 

Major considerations: 1. Sinmaiticus Graecus 
1605, fol. 130% (ed. in V. BeneSevi¢, Opisanie 
greceskix rukopise]...Sv. Ekateriny..., 1 [1911], 
PP. 559-560), contains a note dating from the 
time of Cyril’s rule and the painter Kornaros’ 
work at the monastery (about 1778). The note 
gives what claims to be a literal translation of 
an Arabic inscription, “‘situated in the so- 
called Mandra outside the monastery,’’ reveal- 
ing the founder’s name and the date of the 
monastery’s foundation. The note’s original is 
clearly no other than the Arabic inscription 
now immured above the present entrance. 
This inscription seems to have been the only 
one in existence at the time of the note’s 
composition. Sinaiticus Graecus 1605 says 
nothing about a Greek counterpart, in stone, to 
the Arabic original and there would have been 
little need for a special translation about 1778 
if by that time the Greek version had been set 
into the wall, side by side with its Arabic model. 
Finally, the translated text, as it stands in the 
manuscript note, shows identity of contents, 
but no verbal coincidences with the preserved 
Greek inscription. 2. A text, word by word the 
same as that of the preserved Greek inscrip- 
tion, appears on the back of the Archbishop’s 
throne, painted by John Kornaros in 1778 (cf. 
the signature Xelp fv Lwypdpou Kopvdépou *ladvvou 
Kontos, 1778, in the lower left corner of the 
upper panel of the back of the throne) under 
the auspices of Cyril the Cretan [no. 18, illustra- 
tion only]. 3. The first mention of an inscription 
in Greek and Arabic over the (present ?) 
entrance to the monastery occurs in a des- 
cription of Sinai printed in 1817. All previous 
printed descriptions dwell on the monastery’s 
“Western wall’’ (where the entrance is situated) 
in some detail, yet all are silent on the subject 
of an inscription there. Cf., for negative findings, 
Nektarios, *Etrrtopi tis tepoxoouixijs foropias... 
(Venice, 1677), p. 161; BiBAlov trepiéxov Thy &koAou- 
Siav tis &yias Aikerepivns... (Targoviste, 1710), 
pages unnumbered, closely following Nektarios; 
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who had several other unimpeachable in- 
scriptions made for Sinai. Fortunately, this 
inscription is the only epigraphic disappoint- 
ment at the monastery. This is particularly 
worth stressing, since André Guillou has 
recently advanced the opinion that the 
lower part of the mosaic inscription in the 
basilica’s apse is modern and that it dates 
from the years 1840-1841!%—a view which 
must be refuted lest the uninitiated lose 
faith both in epigraphy and in art history: 
today’s art historians maintain that in the 
course of thirteen hundred years the apse 
mosaic of Sinai has undergone no major 
restorations. 

Mr. Guillou uses five arguments!® to 
confirm his belief that the words of the 


another edition of the BifAfov (Venice, 1727), 
Pp. 57; and several editions of Tleprypapty tepc. . . 
Spous 2ive... (Venice, 1768), p. 35; (Venice, 
1773), Pp. 79; (Venice, 1778), p. 117. The first 
positive—if slightly inexact—mention of the 
two (?) inscriptions appeared in the next 
edition of the Tlepiypapt iepk... (Venice, 1817), 
Ppp. 136-137: ‘‘...the Mandra...communicates 
with the monastery through a small iron gate, 
near which is the large gate of the monastery 
with an inscription, in Greek and Arabic 
letters, mentioning the founder, Emperor 
Justinian.’’ In spite of the reference to ‘‘the 
large gate,’’ I believe that this passage con- 
cerns inscription no. 17, rather than no. I. 

Minor considerations: 1. The Arabic in- 
scription is centered over the present entrance, 
while the Greek one is to its right, which 
suggests that it was added at a later date. 2. 
The lettering of the inscription is eighteenth 
century. 3. Cyril the Cretan was interested in 
making and recording inscriptions: the note of 
Sinaiticus Graecus 1605 gave the text of a 
projected, and apparently never executed, 
inscription to be painted on the basilica’s 
ceiling (the text is flattering to Cyril) ; moreover, 
the note’s author reproduced the three beam 
inscriptions [nos. 3, 4, 5] ‘“‘for the sake of 
posterity,’’ since he was aware that they would 
be hidden from sight by the new ceiling. 
H. Grégoire, (Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 18 [1909], 
p. 500) called inscription no.17 a patent 
forgery; R. Devreesse, ‘‘Le christianisme...”’ 
(as in note I, supra), p. 213, note 2, thought 
this was an exaggeration. It is less important 
to ponder these nuances than to realize that 
our inscription goes back not to an ancient 
Greek model, but rather to a recent Arabic 
one. The identity of the antecedents of the 
Arabic model is another matter. 

15 A. Guillou, ‘‘Le monastére de la Théoto- 
kos...’ (as in note 9, supra). 

16 Cf. pp. 226-230, 257. 
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mosaic inscription ““by the effort of Theodore, 
priest and second in command, indiction 
fourteen” [no. 7] are modern: (1) The two 
dots placed over the I of the word indiction 
(INAS) ‘‘are embarrassing.” (2) The term 
deutereuon, meaning second in command, 
“presents difficulties at that period” [i.e., in 
the sixth century]. (3) The sequence Al, 
instead of IA, to denote ‘‘fourteen” is ‘‘not 
admissible on the part of the mosaicist’’ who 
executed the main inscription. (4) The lower 
part of the inscription does not appear on 
the drawing made of the mosaic by Léon de 
Laborde in 1830. (5) A minor point: there is 
no connection between the Sermon on the 
Feast of the Transfiguration pronounced by 
Anastasius the Sinaite on Sinai itself in the 
seventh century, and the mosaic of the 
Transfiguration in the Sinai basilica. 

None of these objections is valid. (1) The 
two dots over I are frequent in inscriptions 
of the sixth and seventh centuries. On Sinai 
itself, these dots occur repeatedly on the 
marble slab in the South Chapel (e.g. 
AIMATOC) and in the word AIAHCIOC 
carved on the beam with the inscription of 
Stephen the architect. (2) The use of deute- 
veuon or deutevarios in the sixth century is 
attested in the Acts of the Council of 536,!” 
and in Lives of Saints, specifically the Vitae 
by Cyril of Scythopolis and the Vita Nicolai 
Sionitae, which displays the very expression in 
our mosaic: TpeoPUTEpov Kai SeuTepdpiov.18 
(3) The “‘inverse” sequence of numerals is 
routine in inscriptions from Egypt, Syria, 
and Palestine, especially in the two latter 
countries. This is textbook lore. (4) If the 


“Ed. by E. Schwartz, ACO, III (1940), 
PP. 35, 18; 129, 13; 143, 16; 157, 18; 164, 16; 
172, 39. 

18 Cyril of Scythopolis, ed. by E. Schwartz, 
Lexte und Untersuchungen..., 49, 2 (1939), pp. 
79, 13; 239, 6, II; 240, 13. Vita Nicolai, ed. 
by G. Anrich, Hagios Nikolaos..., I (1913), p. 
8, 8-9; cf. ibidem, pp. 37, 17, 24; 43, 15. On 
the term deutereén, cf., e.g., K. M. Rhalles, 
“Tlepl tot &Eimpatos Tot Seutepevovtos Tév TTpE- 
oButépey,” in Tpaxtixé tis "AkaSnuias “Adnvay, 
IO (1935), PP. 440-442; V. Laurent, Le Corpus 
des sceaux de l’Empire byzantin, 5, 1 (1963), p. 
IIO; 5, 2 (1965), p. 450. 

% For Egypt (Fayum), cf. G. Lefebvre, 
Recueil des imscriptions gvecques-chrétiennes 
d' Egypte (1907), no. 80: ... Tis a1 iv(SiKTIdvos); 
for Syria (Osmaniye), cf. L. Jalabert and R. 


lower part of the inscription is later than 
Laborde’s drawing of 1830, why did Nekta- 
rios, Patriarch of Jerusalem, record it in his 
Summary, printed in Venice in 1677? He 
writes: ‘‘below this inscription [fi.e., the 
principal inscription of the mosaic] there is 
another one, executed in white tesserae, 
saying: OTTovdi) OecoSapou tmpeoButépou.’20 
Nektarios’ passage alone disposes of the 
sceptic’s arguments. (5) There is indeed no 
connection between the Sermon on the Feast 
of the Transfiguration attributed to Anasta- 
sius of Sinai and the mosaic in the Sinai 
basilica. One simple reason for this is that 
the Seymon was pronounced not on Sinai, as 
Mr. Guillou, its editor, believes, but, 
logically enough, on the traditional Mountain 
of the Transfiguration itself, that is, on Mt. 
Tabor. This proposition is demonstrated by 
the Sermon’s reference to the ‘‘places of 
Melchisedek,’’** in other words, to the grottoes 
on Mt. Tabor, believed to have been inhabited 
by that Priest-King, and by six other proofs.?8 


Mouterde, IGLS, 5 (1959), no. 2548:... iv8(nert- 
@vos) ai’; for Palestine (Mount of Olives), cf. 
Revue biblique, 2 (1893), p. 214: iv8(iKtidvos) on. 
In the sixth and later centuries, the ‘‘inverse’”’ 
sequence of numerals was known in other 
parts of the Empire as well. For evidence from 
the region of present-day Bulgaria, cf. V. 
BeSevliev, Spédtgriechische und spdtlateinische 
Inschviften aus Bulgarien [= Berliner byzanti- 
nistische Avbeiten, 30] (1964), no. 231 and p. 165 
(further bibliography). For Athens (the Acro- 
polis), cf. A. K. Orlandos in Bulletin de cor- 
vespondance hellénique, 70 (1946), p. 427. 

20 Nektarios, *Errtopt) tijs iepoxoopikis foto- 
pias..., p. 164. 

21 “Le monastére de la Théotokos...’” (as 
in note 9, supra), pp. 230, 233. 

22 Tbidem, p. 256, 4-5. 

*3 The earliest preserved source for the tradi- 
tion placing Melchisedek on Tabor seems to be 
Ps.-Athanasius, Ai& ti ékAnOn & MeAyicedéx. .., 
Migne, PG, 28, cols. 525—530, esp. 528B; 528 BCD 
(Melchisiedek spends seven years on Tabor) 529A 
(Abraham meets him there). This pseudepigra- 
phon, ‘‘not earlier than the end of the fourth 
century” (probably later: it mentions the num- 
ber 318 of the Fathers of the Council of Nicaea) 
may have been written in some monastery of the 
Holy Land; cf. Marcel Simon, ‘‘Melchisédech 
dans la polémique entre juifs et chrétiens et dans 
la légende,’”’ in the same author’s Recherches d’hi- 
stoive judéo-chrétienne (1962), pp. 109, 117, 125. 
The first author placing Melchisedek on Tabor 
whose epoch is known seems to be John Phocas 
(twelfth century), cf. his Ekphrasis, Migne, PG, 
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In short, all parts of the inscription on 
Sinai’s great mosaic are roughly of the same 


133, col. 937 BC (reference to the grottoes). The 
tradition itself, however, is said to go back 
to the fourth and fifth centuries. Cf. C. Kopp, 
Die heiligen Stdtten der Evangelien (1958), p. 
305. 

For the six other proofs, cf.: 1. P. 239, 20: ‘‘and 
present feast indicates that this <mountain) is 
another Sinai’; hence, ‘‘this mountain”’ is not 
Sinai; 2. On p. 240 Anastasius draws parallels 
between events on Sinai, referred to as ‘‘there,”’ 
and on Tabor, referred to as “‘here’’; 3. P. 254, 
g-12: “‘standing...on this holy summit, I 
exclaim, calling a// the mountains together... 
the mountains of Sinai’; thus the author is 
not standing on Sinai; 4. P. 255, 9-10: “rejoice, 
the present most Holy and Taboric Mountain,”’ 
(cf. II Pet. 1:18); thus Mt. Tabor is near; 
moreover, the whole geographical setting of 
PP. 255-256 is that of Palestine, not of Sinai; 
5. P. 256: listeners of Anastasius consisted of 
several groups: priests, bishops, nuns (“‘vir- 
gins’), monks, and Children of Christ, or 
laymen; in short, ‘“‘the crowd of God’’ had 
come to celebrate (p. 256, 8); how could all 
that massive audience have been mobilized on 
Sinai? 6. At the end of the sermon, the assem- 
bled listeners were invited ‘‘to ascend the 
mountain, to celebrate on Mount Tabor’’ (p. 
256, II —257, 1); this surely would be an 
invitation to a long walk had the sermon been 
delivered on Sinai. 

Once it is realized that Anastasius’ Sermon was 
pronounced on Mt. Tabor, we may explain the 
words (p. 237, 11-12) “‘the mountain heralded by 
the Melode,’’ that is, David, as an allusion to Ps. 
88(89):13, where we read “‘Hermon and Tabor 
shall rejoice in Thy name.”’ As for the otherwise 
ambivalent phrase ‘‘Speech...by Anastasius 
of Mount Sinai...pronounced on the holy 
Mount itself’? which stands in most versions of 
the Seymon’s title, it could have been legitimately 
used for Tabor, since it adopts the language 
of II Pet. 1:18, where ‘‘the holy mountain” 
stands for the Mountain of the Transfiguration. 
It is perhaps to avoid the identification of ‘‘the 
holy Mount itself’? with the epithet of ‘Mount 
Sinai,’’ occurring in Anastasius’ full name, 
that two scribes said ‘‘on the holy Mount of 
Tabor itself.’’ This was an educated and cor- 
rect guess, but this reading should be relegated 
to the apparatus (and the editor, p. 237, was 
right in doing just that, whatever his reasons 
may have been), since for early readers, in the 
Seymon’s context the words ‘‘holy Mount it- 
self’? could only have meant Tabor. Cf. also 
Zitie i wxozenie Daniila..., in Pvavoslavny; 
Palestinskij sbornik, fascs. 3 and 9 (1885), pp. 
113-115 = Itinévaives russes en Orient..., ed. 
by B. de Khitrovo (1889), pp. 67-69. The 
Russian Daniel visited the grottoes of Melchisedek 
on Mt. Tabor in the first decade of the 12th cent. 


period as the mosaic itself. That this period 
preceded Justinian’s death is highly probable 
if not absolutely certain; but it cannot be 
later than the early seventh century. Both 
epigraphy and common sense preclude any 
other date. 


IV 


The inscriptions of Sinai have attracted 
the attention of visitors, pious and learned, 
ever since the time of Daniel of Ephesus in 
the late fifteenth century. In 1739 the 
observant and precise Pococke recorded as 
much as he could read of the inscription 
on the boulder over the Cave of Moses at 
the top of Mt. Sinai [no. 13].24 However, the 
first systematic attempt to gather Sinaitic 
inscriptions precedes Pococke. In 1677 Nek- 
tarios devoted several pages of his Summary of 
History, Sacred and Profane to a list of “‘In- 
scriptions foundin Various Places of Sinai.’ 
Nektarios had three successors: Porfirij Uspen- 
skij (1856),?6 O. Tafrali (1913),2” and H. L. 
Rabino (1935 and 1938),8all of whom compiled 
lists of Sinaitic inscriptions. These lists are not 
complete, and suffer from the unavoidable 
haste with which their authors had to collect 
their material while at Sinai; moreover, 
facsimiles or photos, to be consulted later at 
leisure, were made only in exceptional cases. 
Our expedition could proceed with more 
deliberation and thoroughness. Among the 
sixteen earliest inscriptions which we col- 
lected, five seem not to have been previously 
mentioned; the readings of seven have been 
modified—we hope improved; several in- 
scriptions, including the three on the basilica’s 
beams, have been fully uncovered for the 
first time; and all have been permanently 
recorded. 


24 R. Pococke, A Description of the East..., 
I (1743), p. 146 and pl. Lv, ro. 

25 Nektarios, ’Emitoyr) (as in note 20, supra), 
Ppp. 163-167 (25 numbers). 

28 Vioroe putesestvie v Sinajskiy monastyr’ v 
1850 godu (1856), pp. 242-266 (40 numbers). 

27 Mélanges d’archéologie et d’épigvaphie 
byzantines (1913), pp. 73-89 (22 numbers). 

28 “Te monastére de Sainte-Cathérine...,”’ 
Bulletin de la Société voyale de géographie 
a@Egypte, 19 (1935), pp. 78-100, 106-110 (159 
numbers); Le monastéve de Sainte-Cathérine du 
Mont Sinai (Cairo, 1938), pp. 101-113 (192 
numbers). 
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In advance of the full publication, we 
offer here the mere text of the sixteen 
inscriptions belonging to the Justinianic 
and immediately post-Justinianic periods of 
the monastery. Inscriptions published for the 
first time are provided with a double asterisk; 
those whose readings have been modified, 
with a single one. The best edition is in- 


dicated for all previously published inscrip- 
tions. For the sake of completeness, I have 
added, as no.17, the eighteenth-century 
inscription displaying the date 527, and as 
no. 18 (illustrated, but not transcribed) the 
same inscription on the back of the Arch- 
bishop’s throne. 


*1. NW Wall, mdchicoults over the ancient main gate; tabella ansata in granite: 


oeeee 8 @ @ @ 


K. Amantos, Ziwaitike pvnpeia dvéxSoTa, in <EAAnvixd, Tapaptnua I (1928), pp. 48-49 (Oyirot 
[?]xtiotov). OIAOXPICTOY could be entertained as well. 


*2. Basilica, lintel over the main entrance to the nave; pine wood: 


I. Perpendicular face: 


T Kai éAdAnoev 
S(E0)¢ TH \v/ 


K(UpIo)s trpos Moovorjv 
TTATENDWV COU, 


ev TH TOTTA TOU 
© 3(ed)5 “ABpady K(ai) 


To AEywu | éyoo cil 6 
& S(d)5 “loadK | Kai 6 S(ed)¢ 


*laxop. | T Eyo eipl 6 dv ft [cf. Exod. 3, esp. vs. 14]. 


2. Horizontal face: 


<t> Attn 4 TUAN TOU 


K(upio)u, Sixaio\1/ eioe [A] 


Aevoovte = év owT# [Ps. 117 (118): 20] 


M.-J. Lagrange, ‘‘Le Sinai,’ Revue biblique, 6 (1897), pp. 109-110 (IAKQ); AIKAIO) 


*3. Basilica, board attached to ceiling beam no. 1 (counting from W; inscription faces E); pine 


wood: 


+ KE O6C O O®GEIC EN TO) TOW TOYTOYTW CWCON KAI EAEHCON TON AOY 


AON 


COY CTE®ANON MAP | TYPIOY AIK° KAI TEKTONA AIAHCION KAI NONNAC K 
ANATIAYCON TAC YYXAC TWIN TEKNWN AYTOY TEOPT. 


The woodcarver seems to have garbled his master copy. His eye may have jumped from the 
K(al) of K(al) dvérrauooy to the kai of kal Névvas. By reading AIK° as 8idKovov and by 
shifting Kal Novvag where it belongs, we obtain the following reading: 


T K(pije 6 S(cd)5 6 S@Sels év 14 Tot {TOU} TOUTE, Odoov Kal ZAEnoov Tdv SoU \Aov/ cou 
2tépavov Map | tupiou, 1(&)Ko(vov) Kal técTova ’AiAjoiov, K(al) d&vérraucoy TOS WuXas 


TOV TEKveov auTou Teopy(iov) "al Ndvvas.” 


V. BeneSevi¢, ‘“‘Sur la date de la mosaique de la Transfiguration au Mont Sinai,” Byzantion, 1 


(1924), p. 151, note 2 (AIK). 


4. Basilica, board attached to ceiling beam no. 7 (counting from W; inscription faces W); pine 


wood: 


T ‘Ytrép pununs K(al) &va 


TTAUGEWS TIS yeva 


BENS TUGv Racor AlSoe¢ OeoSapas + 


V. BeneSevic, “Sur la date...” (as in the preceding inscription), p. 151, note 1. 


5. Basilica, board attached to ceiling beam no. 8 ( 


wood: 


T ‘Ytrép ootnpias 


TOU evoeB(eoT&TOU) Td 


counting from W; inscription faces W); pine 


Baciréws *lovot: viavot t 


V. Benedevié, ‘‘Sur la date...” (as in inscription no. 3), P. 151, note 1. 
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*6, Basilica, Chapel of the Holy Fathers, South Wall; marble slab: 


zr. Main text: 
Tt Tis 5 Sexd50¢ Thy Sic Tov aipatos KoAUUBTSpav CnAwoavtes oi iockp1Spo1 So101 TATE) p(E)s | 
Ev9d5e KaTaKelvTal, dv ft) euppoouvny tf B&tos f GANSivy UTrd&pyer B1’dv 6 9(ed)s5 odaov Tyss TF 


2. Monograms: a) Re perhaps ‘locvu(n)s trpecB(U)TEp(0)s 


b) Re. perhaps “lwavv(n)s Trpeo(B)UTEp(0)s 


c) Hen. meaning unclear. 


3. Graffiti: a) Russian, "pu cniacu rpburnas (Lord save the sinfu. ..). 
b) in Arabic script, which I am unable to decipher. 


H. L. Rabino, Le monastéve de Sainte-Cathérine du Mont Sinai (Cairo, 1938), no. 56 = p. 105, 
cf. p. 30 (SaBexdSos). 
For monograms, cf. the seal published by V. Laurent, Le corpus des sceaux del’ Empire byzantin, 


5, I (1963), no. 496: ; the editor reads *Iwavvn or Nixt\te émicxétra and dates the seal into the 
seventh century. 


7. Basilica, apse mosaic: 
T “Ev évéyarti t(art)p(6)s K(ai) U(i0)U K(al) a&yiou Trv(eupaTo)s: yéyovev TO Ta&V Epyov ToUTO 
UTED GwTNpias THVv KapTropoprnodvr(wy), emi Aoyyivou Tou do1wT(&Tou) TpeoB(uTEpOU) 
K(ai) fyouu(Evouv) Ff | f 2tou Sf Oso  Sapou tpeoB(utépov) xK(al) Seut(epapiov), 
iv5(iktidvos) Si t 
V. BeneSevie, ‘‘Sur la date...’ (as in inscription no. 3), p. 153, note 1 (TETONE). 


*8. Refectory, lintel over the NW window (the lower part of the inscription has been cleared of 
cement and the middle—intruding—stone has been removed from the composite photo- 
graph); granite: 

T ‘O éyeipwov aro yiis mrwyd(v) | K(al) dard KoTpiag dvuydy traiv(nta) [Ps. 112 (113):7], | 

ool K(Upi)E BorSico(v) Tous SoUAOU\s/ ou | ZtEPaVOV Tov d&pyX15(idKOVva) | (Kal) Tepdvtiov 

TOV MUAOXP(IoTOV) | TpEoB(UTEpOV) TOU c&yiou Oelod]apou (kai) guoU Tap(ourA) u(ovayov) 

TOU yp(cwavTos). 


F.-M. Abel, “Notes d’archéologie chrétienne sur le Sinai,” Revue biblique, N.S., 4 (1907), p. 111 
(PorSiaov; SovAou[s] cou; dylou (vaov)). 


**9. Storage room under the Old Library, E jamb of pointed arch, N face (former door lintel ?) : 
granite: 
<T Mapt)upiov tot a&yi | Cou 2>Tepc&vou. 


**T0. Old Library, Museum Room, S wall; granite: 
Tou towul|K&eig9e d5|5Bo 96 v.| Kave Sou ov | [ré]xvois. dur. ¢9. 


**11. Ascent to Moses Mountain. Second archway, SW face; granite: 
T ‘Yep owtnpias tov | 6BR& “leody[vjoy Tov | hyoupévoy Kal ---- 


*12. Moses Mountain, top. Former keystone, standing upright at NW corner of chapel; granite‘ 
"We(Sel)s S(e0)s Ev TLODU | THTrou ToUTO | LV >OSeTI | TOV “Youyi(odu. 


H. L. Rabino, Le monastére... (as in inscription no. 6), no. 86a = p. 107; cf. p. 37 (faulty: OPvns; 
TYOUTCD; HiILvioKEoSe Titov; (ivSuctidvos) YXIY). 
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*13. Moses Mountain, top. Cave of Moses below SE corner of Mosque; boulder over the cave, E 
face; granite: 

70) 3(€)a(5) TOU deytjou Mov[om], | uvjotNSn Koopée kal | tov téxvouv avtou | TnuoKpétous 

zepytioy Kootavtias. | [Ap’]1\v. 


V. BeneSevic, Monumenta Sinaitica archaeologica et palaeographica, fasc. 1 (1925), no. 56c = 
pp. LI-LII (three versions, all erroneous). 


**14. Moses Mountain, top. Cave of Moses below SE corner of Mosque, boulder over the cave, E 
face; granite: 


[ft *W S(e0)5] TOU c&yiou Motos | [uvijotnS]n to SovAou oovu | [--—-]ulou SiaKdvou | [Kai 
T]apapovapiou | Tou ypdwavtos t 


**15. Old Library, Museum Room, S Wall; perhaps former panel in door or casket; pine wood: 


Tudv- | 


t Kupie | Ei\e/oou | Xpioté, | Bo [A] 91 | Kupixou tot & | uapto | Aov tov | Secov 
oi &vayl | vooKov | tes pvic | Keo [S] € you. 


Bo [H]91] originally BoéS:.  vioxeo [9] €] originally pvioxeote. 


16. Picture Gallery of the Monastery, Votive Cross; bronze: 
x. Upright: 
ft "Eyév | eto 88 | TH hu | Epa ti | tpity | yevn | 9€vt | os Trp | ds dp | Spov | éyiv | ovT | ogo | 
vé K(al) | dotparré | Kai | vep | Ae | yvo | pd81 | ¢ Em’ | pos Z| va, Kai | movi) Tis o | dATy | 
| 
| 


yos t | xt wé| yor Kal | érton | Sn Tras | & Aads | év Ti | apeuBo | Aff, K(ai) é | iyayev 
Motofjs | Tov Aa | ov & T | fis Trape | UBoA‘s | eis THY o | UvdvTt | o1v TOU | Se0U | K(UpNe uve 
Inti tH yee | payt[t] t 
2. Arms: 

K(ai) TrapéoTnoav UTS TS Spos TO Ziva. | TO SE Ziva dpos éxatrvileto dAov Sik Td | KaTaBe- 
Brkéevor Tov 9(€d)v étr’ouTo Ev Trupi.| Ta oc &k TdV adv GOI TrPCT@épOuEV, K(UpI)e. | Urrép 
owtnpias Qeodapas tis p(1)A(O)xp(iotou) Kai Umép | d&vatravoews MpdKkAou K(ai) Aouetias, 
Gury. | 

K. Weitzmann and I. Sevéenko, ‘‘The Moses Cross at Sinai,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 17 (1963), 

PP. 391-392. 


17. NW Wall, above the present entrance; stone: 


T "Ex BaSpeov avnyépSn TO iepov ToT | uovacTipiov ToU Zivaiou dpous, év9a | EAdANoEV 
& Seog 76 Mavoij, Tapa Tov tatreivot Ba | aiAéws “Paouaicy *lovotiviavo mpds &f81 | ov 
LUNOoUVoY aUTOU Kai Tis ouCUyou Tou O¢ | oSapas: EAaPe TEAOS UETE TO TPIAKOOTOV | ETOS 
Tis Paciteias tou, Kal xatéotngev | év AUTH fyoupevov dvoyati AovA& év z | Ter drrd pév 
"Ada Ska, &Ttd 5 X(pioto)U, OKC. 


R. Lepsius, Briefe aus Agypten, Aethiopien, und der Halbinsel des Sinai (1852), pp. 440-442; 
facsimile after p. 456 (oulUyou To; BaciAsias tov). 
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3. Inscription No. 3. Basilica, Ceiling Beam No. 1. Latex Mold 


4. Inscription No. 4. Basilica, Ceiling Beam No. 7. Latex Mold 


5. Inscription No. 5. Basilica, Ceiling Beam No. 8. Latex Mold 


Over-all View, Latex Mold 
Inscription No.6, Basilica, Chapel of the Holy Fathers, Marble Slab in South Wall 
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Inscription No. 7. Basilica, Inscription of the Apse Mosaic 
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8. Inscription No. 8. Refectory, Lintel over the Northwest Window 
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Southwest Face. 
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Second Archway 


Inscription No. 11. Ascent to Moses Mountain, 
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18. Inscription No. 13. Top of Moses Mountain, Boulder over the Cave of Moses. Photo 


14. Inscription No. 14. Top of Moses Mountain, Boulder over the Cave of Moses, detail. Photo 


Inscription No. 15. Old Library, Museum Room, 
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Former Panel in Door? Latex Mold 


Bronze 


Picture Gallery, 


Inscription No. 16. 
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Votive Cross, detail. Photo 
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Late 


Slab above the Present Entrance. 
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Northwest Wall 


No. 17. 
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Inscript 
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